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ABSTRACT 

in New York City by documenting the everyday struggles of low- income working 
families, and those making the transition from welfare to work, who are 
unable to obtain good quality, stable child care. The Children's Aid Society 
surveyed 150 parents on child care waiting lists maintained by established 
community- based child care agencies. Specific findings were: (1) 77 percent 

of families believed that their current child care situations were negatively 
affecting their children; (2) over 70 percent of families used an unregulated 
child care arrangement; (3) 49 percent of families with incomes of $6,000 to 
$12,000 spent between 20 and 50 percent of their income on child care; (4) 36 
percent of parents said they were either unable to work or had lost their 
jobs, 20 percent said they had been late or missed work, and 16 percent went 
on public assistance because of lack of quality child care; (5) 64 percent of 
parents said they wanted child care that emphasized education and school 
readiness skills; (6) families participating in welfare-to-work activities 
did not know about their rights to a range of subsidized child care options 
and the availability of transitional child care benefits once they left 
welfare for work; and (7) many low- income working families did not know that 
they were eligible for a child care subsidy, nor that the Agency for Child 
Development exists and is the primary city agency responsible for providing 
child care assistance. Based on the findings, recommendations to improve the 
quality of child care in New York City were devised, including: (1) 
additional child care funding must be used to expand the supply of regulated, 
high quality child care; and (2) a single agency should administer all child 
care subsidies in the city. (EV) 
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This study sought to put a human face on child care finances 
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"My children 
hated going to 
the babysitter's. 
She would yell 
at them and call 
them names. 
They were 
frightened, and 
the baby refused 
to take naps in 
her home . " ' 



INTRODUCTION 



A severe shortage of good quality child care 
services exists in New York City a shortage 
that worsens every day as increasing 
numbers of mothers enter the labor force, and 
more and more families on public assistance 
are required to engage in work-related 
activities. The need for child care is reflected, 
in part, by the approximately 40,000, 
primarily working families eligible for child 
care subsidies who are currently on City 
waiting lists. But, because many parents do 
not know how to get help or do not try 
because of the long wait, the need for 
subsidized child care is far greater than is 
reflected by existing lists. It has been 
estimated that there are over 200,000 eligible 
children whose parents would utilize child 
care assistance if it were available. 2 

While New York City is anticipating having 
an additional $65.6 million in new child care 
funds soon, this money will only support 
10,000 new child care slots. 3 In light of the 
growing demand for child care services, this 
potential expansion addresses a fraction of 
the need. 



As New York City feels the pressures of 
welfare reform, families moving from welfare . 
to work and low-income working parents - 
many a step above welfare themselves - are 
forced to compete for scarce child care 
subsidies. This not only threatens parents' 
ability to become and remain self-sufficient, 
but also denies children access to critical early 
education and child care services. Because 
these families can't afford the high quality 
child care they know is good for their children, 
many of them are left with untenable and 
unstable child care options that fail to meet the 
children's educational and developmental 
needs. These informal arrangements may also 
endanger children's health and development, 
undermine parents' ability to work, and cause 
family hardship. 

This study seeks to put a human face on the 
numbers by documenting the everyday 
struggles of low-income working families, and 
those making the transition from welfare to 
work, who are unable to obtain good quality, 
stable child care, and to thus paint a more 
urgent picture of the need for more good 
quality subsidized child care in New York City. 




MAJOR FINDINGS 



The Children's Aid Society (CAS) surveyed 
150 parents on child care waiting lists main- 
tained by established community-based child 
care agencies. Through these conversations, 
we found that the child care crisis for low- 
income families is worsening. Our findings 
dramatically underscore the bottom line: that 
the lack of good quality, affordable child care 
hurts both children and parents. Overall, our 
survey documents that the cost of child care 
for low-income parents is too high, both in 
monetary and human terms. 

In addition, we found that the complexity of 
the City's child care "system" defeats our 
public policy goals, our parents, and most 
importantly, our children. For example, when 
there is a fire, we know we must call the Fire 
Department; if we need a driver's license, we 
go to the Department of Motor Vehicles. 

When child care is needed - a service that is 
essential if we expect parents to work and a 
service without which educational and 
welfare reform cannot work - our study 
found that parents don't know where to go 
or who's in charge. 

Specifically, we found that: 

I Waiting for child care assistance places 
emotional and financial strains on children 
and parents. Seventy-seven percent of the 
families believed that their current child care 
situations were negatively impacting their 
children. Forty-one percent reported having to 
cut back on other household expenses such as 
food and children's clothing. (See page 13) 

I Families who wait for child care assistance 
are forced to turn to unregulated, less reliable 
forms of child care. Over 70% of families 
used an unregulated child care arrangement. 
(See page 10) 




Ms. U has been waiting for a child 
care subsidy for her oldest child , aged 
three , for a year and half and recently 
applied for assistance for her one- 
year-old as well. Ms. U works full time 
and earns approximately $200 a week. 
Ms. U has had difficulty finding 
reliable child care , and has had to 
change caregivers approximately four 
times since she signed up for the 
waiting list. Currently Ms. U pays a 
neighbor $100 a week to care for her 
children while she works , a full 50% 
of her earnings. 



Ms. U worries constantly about the 
quality of care her children are 
receiving, causing her anxiety and 
stress, and forcing her to miss or be 
late for work. The caregiver tells 
Ms. U that her oldest daughter " cries 
too much , " and the children are not 
allowed to play or "make a mess . " 

The caregiver spends much of the day 
reprimanding the children. Ms. U is 
particularly worried that her three- 
year-old is "not allowed to be a three- 
year-old ; ■" to explore , play and learn. 
Ms. U believes that the early years of 
her children's lives are the most 
important and that they should be in 
an environment where the staff is 
responsible, professional, and 
qualified. But, she does not make 
enough to pay for a high quality child 
care program and understandably 
feels restricted by her lack of options. 
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